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IES. 


he lamentations over the backward- 
ness of the season seema little unjust. 
The sea serpent has already been seen. 


A professor of the Geneva University 
claims to have proved conclusively the 
complete unreliability of eye-witnesses. 
The administration of justice ought for 
the future to run fairly smoothly. 


Acquit the prisoner; proceed 

To end the trial ere you've begun it. 
Five people saw him do the deed— 

He, therefore, never could have done it. 


Says the “ Daily Mail's” investigator, 
“T inspected the pickling vats for tongues 
(constructed of impervious slate).” The 
imagination boggles at such an instance 
of sheer indigesti- 
bility. Can these 
dainties have been 
extracted from 
critics ? 


“ Assisted emi- 
eration for women ” 
is being taken up 
with — considerable A 
seriousness. I hear 
that Mr. Asquith is 
deeply interested in 
the scheme and has 
nominated all the 
Suffragettes as a 
first instalment. 


iS 


In the course of 
his attack upon the 
smart set Father 
Vaughan - said, 
“Society nowadays 
is every bit as 
material as when 
Dives was in the 
swim,” The phrase 
fooks strange at 
first sight, but per- 
haps the © word 
should be~ pro- 
nounced mono- 
syllabically. 


Those--who 
would preserve their 
health are advised 
of the excellent pro- 
perties of London 
air at four o'clock 
in the morning, and 
[have noticed lately 
a good many testing the value of the 
advice. It has, however, struck me as 
curious that so many of these experimen- 
talists have thought dress clothes the fitting 
costume to don for their constitutional. 


“P.T.O.” tells me that every prima 
donna cherishes as a mascot a nib which 
has been used by a sovereign to sign a 
reprieve of a murderer's death warrant. 


Should she possess a single nib 

That saved a convict from his doom, 
She shall receive applause ad lib. 

And be an opera season’s boom. 


It once had worked the best of cures 
Upon a sadly-threatened throat, 
So now the little charm ensures 
Our hanging on her ev'ry note. 


The luxury at the Poplar Union makes 
good reading for the taxpayer, whose 
altruism is notorious. 

Under the soaring Poplar tree 
The local workhouse stands, 

The inmate, lucky man is he, 
Has most receptive hands ; 

And Park Lane might envy him his wines 
And weeds with scarlet bands. 


Lolling—regaling—carolling— 
Limply through life he goes. 

Each morning sees no task begun, 
Each eve to roost he goes. 

Nothing attempted, someone done, 
Has earned his night’s repose. 


Talking of cigar bands reminds me of 
a friend with whom I was lunching at a 
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Conductor: We only go to Putney, sir 
Cross Passenger: Well, why the deuce do you have ’Arrow on your ‘bus? 


restaurant. After luncheon he ordered a 
particular cigar, and the waiter brought a 
box. . “No, not those,” said my friend, 
“T want the ones without a band on 
them.” The Italian .stared blankly. 
“Don’t you understand ? Without a band. 
Senza orchestra.” 


Among the newest arrivals at the 
Zoo is a fine specimen of the banteng. 
Owing to its strict. views on diet the 
animal costs very little to keep. 


“The Lancet’s” discovery that our 
threepenny postage stamps are poisonous 
need not alarm us. If I buy £5 worth of 
these Borgian adhesives and eat them | 
shall die, but a tinned delicacy from Chicago 
is cheaper and quite as death-dealing. 
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“Have you noticed the enormous moral 
elfect of the top hat?” asks a social 
authority. 

Abolish, an you will, 
All penal legislation ; 
Immediately kill 
Religious education. 
Let licence reign supreme, 
Endow the art of lying, 
And start a new régime 
OF stealing ’stead of buying. 
But if you would not quite 
On morals put a stopper 
And slay all sense of right— 
Oh spare Old England’s topper. 


The net result: of Mr. “ Lulu”. Har- 
court’s brand-new scheme for taking 
divisions in the 
House of Commons 
is that a number’ol 
members’ vote on 
both sides. It seems 
strange that this 
ingenious device 
was ..never tried 
before, but ‘the 
British Constitu- 
tion always did 
move slowly. 


The Euphagists 
are the latest diet 
reformers, and their 


cult consists in 
taking nothing 
seriously during 
meals. I take it 


that the succulent 
products of Chicago 
are sternly barred 
at their repasts ; 
otherwise — serious- 
ness will set in 
later on. 


Somebody in 
France has trium- 
phantly discovered 
a hitherto unknown 
poem by Corneille 
on the subject of 
cooked mushrooms. 
What excitement 
there will be in the 
year 2250 if an en- 
thusiast unearths an 
ode to a pickled 
walnut by Mr. 
Alfred Austin ! 


Whenever Sir Gilbert Parker. wants 
political insight he goes to Confucius. 
The views of a Chinese gentleman who 
died over 2,000 years ago should be 
extremely valuable in dealing with such 
questions as motor-car legislation and 
wireless telegraphy concessions. 

“T daresay,” said the City alderman 
sternly cross-examining an employé, “ but 
what I want to know is this. Have I 
your ipse dixit or merely your aflidavit ?” 


A lady in a county court has objected 
to a summons being served on her “ just 
as she was beginning to collect her 
thoughts for Sunday.” In the minds of 
regular churchgoers Sundays and collec- 
tions are inseparable. 
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TITTLE-TAT 


A Brilliant Ascot. 


A Brilliant Ascot. 


“The most brilliant Ascot for 

years,’ was the verdict 
in the royal enclosure last week. 
It was marred only by the 
enforced absence of the Queen 
owing to Court mourning. It 
is on an occasion such as this 
that one realises how many 
beautiful women are to be found 
in society. Compare Long- 
champs or Auteuil with Ascot 
and Goodwood and you are 
astounded at the absence of 
real beauty at the great French 
racing functions. The royal 
enclosure and the boxes at 
Ascot formed a veritable ‘‘ bed 
of roses.” 


The Infamous ‘‘ Topper.” 
My a good man and true, 
many a Vic- 
toria Cross hero who 
had braved the heat 
and peril of the 
African and Indian 
sun, cursed his fate 
at Ascot at having 
to wear the conven- 


tional “topper.” 
One or two men 
fainted, a distin- 


euished explorer al- 
most collapsed, and 
every man was limp. 
Is it not time for the 
“topper” and frock 
coat to go at race 
meetings in the 
country ?. One is re- 
minded — of Lord 
Frederick Hamil- 
ton’s editorial in- 
junction to artists, 
“ Top hats and 
frock coats are never 
worn i country 
lanes.” 


Illustrations Bureau 


PERSONALITIES AT ASCOT 


On the left will be seen Lord Rosebery, whose Traquair won the Coventry 
takes. This is the second time in succession that this race has been won 
by Lord Rosebery. The middle figure shows the Hon. Neil Primrose 
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of the DAY. 


Martyrs to Convention. 


Can Men Dance Nowadays ? 
Reference is made elsewhere 
to the Ascot Ball. I over- 

heard the other mght an impor- 
tant conversation on the subject 
of “ Can men dance nowadays?” 

She: Isay, you might intro- 
duce a little change in your 
style of dancing. 

He: How do you mean? 

She : You might occasionally 
step on my left foot; the right 
one has had enough. 


See-See. 


SGee-See is a good title for 
Mr. George Edwardes’s 


new musical piece, for when it 
wants a second edition we can 
call it See-Saw ; or, if it is more 
French in style, Saw-See. Then 
you can ask a friend if he has 

been to three C’s— 


to €.C:@: 


Poor Society. 
Father Bernard 
Vaughan has 
given great amuse- 
ment to London 
society, which if all 
he says about its 
sins is only half 
true must be in a very 
bad way. “ Vaughan 
lunches” are now 
the order of the day, 
and merry parties 
at the Savoy and 
Carlton engage in 
innocent guessing 
competitions as to 
what particular vice 
Father Vaughan at 


the | Farm’ ‘Street 
church will next 
~ accuse society of 


Agier Se ea 
possessing. 


A MOTOR ASCOT—SCENES ON THE COURSE 


Illustrations Bureau 


Ascot this year has been remarkable for the large number of people who motored from town, and at each day's meeting a long line of cars was drawn 
up on the Reading road extending over a quarter of a mile. The enthusiastic motorist is depicted in the illustration above undergoing: at- the hands of 
his chauffeur a quick change from his motoring garments into the conventional Ascot garb : 
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THE, TATLER : 


London, June Twenty-seventh, 1906. 
EDITORIAL AND) GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London,” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS IN 
PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S. CLEMENT, 3,445 tors, Liverpool, June 29, London, July 2. 
#12 for 13 days, 25 days for B16 to H20. 


travelling and hotel expenses. 
Apply The BOOTH S-.S. Co., Ltd., 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30, James St., Liverpool. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, Liberal Table 
and Moderate Fares. 


First-claSs: throughout, including all necessary 
Other sailings every 10 days. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS AND SONS, LIVERPOOL, 


BY THE 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 
Via HARWICH 
AND THE 
HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


Corridor Vestibuled Trains, 


Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


HOLIDAYS. 
ABROAD 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes' walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


DUNKELD, fifteen miles from PrERtH.—The Birnam Hotel, Birnam, N.B. Tariff very 


Recherché cuisine. Large Garage. Resident engineer. 3 minutes 
from Pump Room, Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington, Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington." 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. 
plays daily. 


LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotél. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatest improvements. ‘Térms on application to Manager. 


Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Enclosed suites with private bath-room. The Orchestra 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 


distance of golf links, 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons— Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including rst class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager, 


NEWQUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England, 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


JWWEWouay (Cornwall).—Hotel Edgcumbe. Splendidly situated. Bathing Beaches aicines 
Moderate ‘lariif. Garage. 


PPERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


OUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—Srancey G. R. Ho_tman, Manager. 


Facing sea at Birkdale. 


E Five minutes 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


Moderate tariff, 


OUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. ‘Tariff strictly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
garage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Crark, Proprietor. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. : 
ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge ro/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


WVESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Wecek end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 
Do Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage, 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes, Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


Garage. 
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PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
GEORGE EDWARDES' NEW CHINESE COMIC OPERA, 


“SEE SEE.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.15. 


YRC RE AT ROES Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


LessEE—Mr. WILLIAM GREET. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
TO-NIGHT at 8, LAST NIGHT of OTHELLO. 
TO-DAY at 2.30, SPECIAL MATINEE of BRIGADIER GERARD. 
TO-MORROW (Thursday) at 8.30 (15 nights and 2 Wednesday Matinees only), 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
Telephone: 3¢87 Gerrard. 


Mr. 


Box Offic: open to to 10, 


[ae OniNiD OPN HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 3 COPPELIA 
Mile. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
VENUS 1906, And Specially Selected Varieties. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


ARTHUR PRINCE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 


USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. Admission 1s. Season Tickets ros. 6d. 

THE MASTERPIECES of LEADING ARTISTS, CHARMING PICTURES. EXQUISITE 
STATUARY. HANDICRAFTS of the VIENNESE GUILDS. FASHIONS—FURNITURE 
BRON. ES—CHINA—GLASS-—ART_ PRINTING.—BAKERY—SAUSAGE FACTORY. 
A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA, 

GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


ay ROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 


Life in the Mountains—Real Waterfall—Ice Grotto—Tyroler Songs and Dances —Vienna 
Beauties Quartette—Great Romantic Keproduction. 
SUMMER THEATRE—VIENNA BY NIGHT. GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE 


OF ISEL. THE SALT MINE. Shoot the miners' chutes) THE VIENNA PRATER. 
The Wurstel Man. Otto's Wonder Cats. Bicycle Circus. Helter Skelter. Cavern of the 
Sirens. Sir Hiram Maxim's Flying Machine. 

AUSTRIAN RESTAURANT CAFE AND LAGER BEER HALL. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW, & WEXFORD RAILWAY. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach, and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD, AND 
WATERFORD. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. Good Hotels. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. New Routes, 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1906. 
1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland). 2—WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland) 3—RATH- 
NEW—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4 RATHDRUM—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5—-OVOCA-—Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters 
6—WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral! of Ireland). 7—AUGHRIM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for 
Lugnaquilla, The Glen of Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW— 
Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 
Saturday to Monday Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Cirenlar Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 
Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from Westland 
Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 
Special Terms, Rail, Coach, or Hotel, for large Pleasure Parties on application. 
For full particulars apply to 62, Dale St., Liverpool; 4, Hodson’s Court, Corporation St., 
Manchester; or Mr. JoHN CoGHLaAn, Traffic Manager, 50, Westland Row, Dublin. 
A. G. REID, General Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND, vii HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES vii HOLY- 
HEAD and DUBLIN (Nortru Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE, 


FOUR CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Belfast and Greenore, 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA. 
GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and 

(on the Atlantic Coast). Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course) Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole 
Course). Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating, Golf (18-hole Course), 

(Head of Lough Swilly). 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort. New Route via Ballyroney now open. 

ROSTREVOR and On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 

WARRENPOINT. Balmy and restorative climate. 

BOYNE VALLEY. Drives through Historical and Antiquarian districts. 

ENNISKILLEN. Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 


DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 


HOTELS. 

The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 
eZ pea Se Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street, 

ublin. 

Tickets at very reduced rates, available for 16 days, are issued on Thursdays till end of 
September, from LONDON AND PRINCIPAL STATIONS IN SOUTH AND WEST (FE 
ENGLAND, via Holyhead and Greenore and via Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall), TO 
BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, WARRENPOINT, THE DONEGAL COAS r, AND HIGH- 
LANDS embracing Bundoran, Killybegs. Glenties, Burtonport, Cresslough, and Carndonagh, 

The Donegal Coast faces the Atlantic Ocean: the air is invigorating and the temperature 


mild and genial. 
Dublin, 1906. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager, 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLOURS. 


THE ST. JAMES’ STUDIO, 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
45, 
Ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


OLD BOND STREET, w, 
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BRILLIANT ASCOT : TWO FINE FINISHES. 


THE ASCOT 
STAKES 

This, the first 
important race of the 
Ascot meeting, was 
wonby Mr. W.ML. G. 
Singer’s Pradella, with 
O. Madden up. The 
victory was not a 
popular one, and the 
verdict was received 
by the spectators in 
silence. 


THE ROYAL 

HUNT CUP 

Mr. Reid Walker’s 
Dinneford, ridden by 
O. Madden, made 
practically all the 
running in this race, 
and beat a big field 
in splendid style. The 
win was a most 
popular one, Dinne- 
ford starting a money 
favourite. 


GOLD CUP AND 
NEW STAKES 


In the first-named 
"race Mr. S. Joel’s 
Bachelor’s Button, 
with D. Maher up, 
beat the much-fancied 
’ Pretty Polly by a 
length, The New 


Stakes was accounted 
for by Captain Greer’s 
Slieve Gallion, who 
started a hot favourite 
and won easily by - 
six lengths. 


THE WOKING 

AND WINDSOR 

CASTLE STAKES 

Mr. Arthur James’s 

Golden Gleam, with 

Higgs up, won the 

first-named race, and 

the Windsor Castle 

Stakes was won by 

THE FINISH FOR THE GOLD CUP Mr. Russell’s Bella 


Our photograph depicts Bachelor’s Button, with Danny Maher up, cleverly drawing away from Vista (QO. Madden). 
Pretty Polly, and eventually winning by a length 


ei i gi if qiisagah i 


iii penta 


THE FINISH FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP—A REMARKABLE SNAPSHOT 


The field of twenty-two was slightly below the average of last year, and class was not so strongly represented as in previous years. Mr. Reid Walker’s 
Dinneford, ridden by O. Madden, accounted for this race in 1 min. 402 sec. 
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Beef-ore and After. 

HE bill for establishing a_ strict 
inspection of tinned and other 
preserved meats at Chicago has 
been nearly wrecked by altera- 

tions in the Committee of the House of 
Representatives, but was saved by the 
righteous wrath of Roosevelt. 


ite wt 


“he strenuous President, objecting to 
this mutilation of the bill, was rebuked 
by a leader of the House for questioning 
“the sincerity and competence” of the 
committee. Here the protest was quite 
right; the members were sincerely anxious 
to shield the Beef Trust, and some of them 
may have hoped for a comfortable com- 
petence by so doing. 


T 


A Day Wi’ Burns. 
“The Right Hon. John Burns, addressing 
an audience on municipal govern- 
ment, remarked that it was best for a 
man in his position to-havye a moderate 
endowment of wisdom. We are authorised 
to state that there is no truth in the 
rumour that Mr. Burns intends to resign. 


The Poplar Scandal. \ 
“The method of Poplar self-government 
seems to have been due not to a 
moderate endowment of wisdom but toa 
Progressive endowment of paupers. 


Ep 


hough Crooks is honest, yet it almost 
looks 
As if his protégés were sometimes crooks. 


Uh, a horrid little creature is the Eeriequeriewhy, 


And once upon a time he was a wee precocious boy; 
But he asked so many questions that he curled up in the middle, 
And to punish him they put him at the finish of a riddle. 


An Old Epigram Revised. 
~he Beef Trust firms defy attack, 
For like their tins, the House they 
pack. 
“Tn faith,” says Teddy, “so they do, 
And with the same corruption too.” 


he Beef Kings are well so named; 
no one knows the extent of their 
ptomaines. 


Exit Bambaata. 
t was somewhat cruel of the Natal forces 
not only to kill Bambaata but to 
pronounce him officially dead. We had 
hoped to find a successor to Father Gapon 
in the art of dying and coming to life 
again. But that interesting blend of a 
priest and a police spy seems to have left 
the stage, though not officially. At any 
rate somebody was killed, and that is the 
usual result of Russian politics. 
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By 
° Adrian Ross. 


William’s Wires. 
he German Emperor has given his 
Austrian ally the greatest possible 
proof of self-sacrificing friendship. He 
has gone shares with him in a telegram. 


he Kaisers Will and Francis Joe 
Their wisdom and their wit ally 

To frame a telegram to go 

To their ally of Italy. 
And Victor answers by return : 

“Your good intent I realise, 
And till the treaty time is done 

We are the happy three allies.” 


German professor declares that all 
Germany wants is elbow-room, The 
trouble is that when Germany has elbow- 
room enough other nations do not always 


have anywhere to put their ribs. It is 
very inconsiderate of them. 
tt tt 
The Duma. : 
here’s a rhyme that rings all Russia 
through, 


A song, or something such— 

What sort of doom would the Duma do 
If the Duma could do much ? 

Gag and Guillotine. 

hen Education bills were passed 
Beneath the Tory flag, 

The Liberals shouted to the last, 

“Yah! Guillotine! ’’ and “Gag!” 


It’s Birrell’s bill that occupies 
The House of Commons scene ; 
Conservatives oppose with cries 
Of “ Gag!” and “ Guillotine !” 
tt i itt 
Matinomania. 
uring the days—and night—before a 
recent benefit matinée some intending 
spectators suffered severely from [llenterric 
fever. 
ue 
Anglo-Germanica. 
he visits of German journalists to 
London and future visits of British 
journalists to Germany ought to do good 
by helping those who guide public opinion 
in both countries to be rather less blind 
leaders of the blind than formerly ; but 
it is vain to hope for a great increase of 
cordiality. The two nations want too 
many of the same things, and some day 
there is bound to be unpleasantness ; but 
there is no need to hurry on the date of it 
by incivility. 
A Friendly Invasion. 
Dp Teutons ! nobody pretends 
That you and we are bosom friends ; 
And though we've never had a fight 
It seems as if, some day, we might. 
You want—and partly get—our trade, 
You want an empire ready-made ; 
The colonies you now possess 
Are not an obvious success. 


We want to keep what now we have 
From Teuton as we did from Slav. 
Our aims, in fact, on either side 

Are pretty certain to collide. 


Till then, why stir up wrath and hate 
Between us and a kindred State? 

Rather be friends, both there and here, 
With nothing bitter but our beer. 

We greet you! and if fate—who knows ?— 
Concludes one day to make us foes, 

One toast we'll drink ere we begin— 
“Here's luck, and may the best man win!” 
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A Roulette Hoax. 


A Roulette Party Hoaxed. 


have just heard an amusing Ascot 
story. At one of the houses 
rented for the week the hostess by 
way of entertaining her friends set 
up a roulette table, which naturally 
was an unfailing source of interest 
after dinner until the small hours of 
the morning. ‘Three of her men 
friends who were staying at another 
house not far away hearing of the 
nightly roulette parties hired from a 
well-known costumier the uniforms 
respectively of a police inspector and 
two constables. When play was at 
its height the house was suddenly 
raided by the “police.” ‘lwo of the 
lady players fainted, one of the men 
in trying to escape fell through a 
window on to a lawn outside, and 
another male guest dashed round to 
the stables, where he was seen to be 
endeavouring to saddle a horse to 
take him back to town. He was 
stopped just in time at the lodge 
gates, when the hoax was explained 
to him. 


Uninvited Guests. 
Ny ere you at the embassy last 
night ?” 

“No; I never go without an in- 
vitation. But then I am peculiar, you 
know.” 

The above conversation is a happy hit 
at the idiosyncrasies of some people 
who are uninvited guests. The hostess at 
political parties suffers most in this respect, 
for it is on these occasions that the unin- 
vited guest runs rampant. Anh imposing 
presence and a certain coolness dispel the 
suspicions of the footmen, and having 
passed the portal you are safe, for the 
hostess usually knows only one-twentieth 
of her guests. I know one well-known 
man about town who one evening recently 
obtained no fewer than three suppers 
at balls at which he was an uninvited 
guest. 


Gossip from . 


KING HAAKON Vii. 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


AND QUEEN’ MAUD OF NORWAY 
With their son, Prince Olaf, photographed just before the 


coronation 


Mr. Chamberlain as a Smoker: 
Or of the familiar sights of London is 
that of Mr. Josep €hamberlain seated 


in a hansom puffing at a large cigar. Mr. 
Alexander Mackintosh in his book on 
“Joseph Chamberlain’? (Hodder and 


Stoughton) says that “ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
companions at a certain club luncheon at 
which he spoke on politics noted with 
admiration that he: kept the cigar alight 
through his speech. A story that he telis 
relates to a dinner in an important city. 
The mayor presided, and when coffee was 
being served he leaned over and touched 
Mr. Chamberlain, saying, ‘Shall we let 
them enjoy themselves a little longer, or 
had we better have your speech now ?’” 


a | 


Underwood & Underwocd 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 


Taking lunch during their visit to a pigeon shoot at Madrid. Before his marriage the service at the King of 
Sp in's table at the Escurial was as follows: 8 a.m.—Breakfast: tea, coffee, chocolate, milk, rolls, and cold 


meat. 


tr a.m.—Luncheon with the ministers of state: soup, two entrées, jot, vegetables, sweets, and fruit. 


4 p-m.—Tea or Spanish wine, cakes, and sandwiches. 7 p.m.—Dinner: two soups, two entrées, two joints, 
vegetables, ices, sweets, fruits, Spanish wines, champagne. 9.30 p.m.—Tea, wines, cold meat, cakes 
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RHE RAGE Eke 


Clulos. 


Uninvited Guests, 


SeBuckeUpralsl alice 
] hope that Mr. Louis N. Parker is 
not responsible for the posters 
which decorate the walls and hoard- 
ings of Warwick. In his notice to 
the public and those included in 
the Warwick pageant he calls upon 
everybody concerned in the largest 
possible characters to “Buck up.” 
Is not it rather a pity that such a 
fine old town as Warwick with its 
* historical surroundings should be 
vulgarised in this way? It will be 
a sin if the delightful idea started 
at Sherborne is transformed into a 
Barnum show. 


The Great Charity Ball. 
Few things are pleasanter than 
dancing for charity. Everybody 
with any title to distinction attends 
the splendid function now so favour- 
ably known as the Ascot Ball, when 
the Wharncliffe Rooms of the Hotel 
Great Central are thrown open in 
all their magnificence. The charity 
one dances for this year is the 
Hospital for Women, Soho Square, 
and dancing men are never at a 
discount on this occasion. The ball 
committee consists of the Countess 
of Londesborough, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Lady Georgiana Peel, 
Lady Garvagh, Lady Wolverton, and 
Lady de Trafford. 


Next to a Court Ball for Exclusiveness. 


he success of the Ascot Ball has been 
achieved. by-enforcing a-strict rule 
regulating the entyée by which no one can 
obtain a ticket except through one of the 
lady patronesses. It has given it an 
exclusiveness only exceeded by a Court 
ball, and the list of distinguished ladies 
who are patronesses, almost all of whom 
are taking an active interest in its success, 
gives it a cachet that is not to be found in 
any other function. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD AT ASCOT 


The King, who is standing in the royal box, took the 
keenest interest in the racing during the Ascot week. 
Between the events he moved about the enclosure and 
talked to his friends. The general impression was that 
he was in the best of health although slightly thinner 


THE TATLER 


*Tatler’’ 


HE was as beautiful as she was rich, 
and she was rich on the American 


lan 


scale. Therefore, she felt that, 
beyond all question, she was en- 
titled to be an puptish peeress. Her late 


husband, Cyrus P. Bangs, had made his 
vast fortune out of Bangs’ Canning Com- 
pany of Chicago. She had been’ happy 
with Cyrus during the three years of her 
married life. Had not Cyrus done every- 
thing in the world that an American 
husband is expected to do? He had spent 
his entire life at his place of business in 
Chicago, He had given her a superb 
house on Fifth Avenue—the fashionable 
end of Fifth Avenue—an elegant home on 
the Hudson, more diamonds and _ pearls 
than she could carry, and allowed her to 
carry them about Europe at her own sweet 
will. 


This season she had taken Tilney 
House, Lord Tilney’s magnificent mansion 
1 ark Lane, and she desired it in per- 
petuity. She desired it also with Lord 
Tilney. Though he was forty-six and she 
was twenty -eight, she felt that, did they 
both wear coronets, they would be con- 
temporaries. 

Fascinating, fluffy, and petite, she sat 
with him on her right hand lunching in 
his dining-room. 

Somehow, in spite of her presence, he 
did not feel at home in his own home. 

The servants were gliding silently 
about the room. 

“Thope I make a good tenant?” she 
asked, smiling. There was scarcely a 
trace of the American accent in her voice. 

“ Excellent,” he answered, ‘‘ excellent.” 

And she thought she detected an un- 
mistakable look of admiration in his pale 
blue eyes. 

“What a wonderful house it is!” she 
exclaimed. “If only it was old I suppose 
you would love it 
even more than you 
do?” 

In the huge room 
their voices did not 
carry to the servants. 


“T don’t know 
that I have ever 
loved it,” he 
answered. “It 


came to me through 
an uncle with whom 
I was not on speak- 
ing terms.” 

She threw a 
questioning glance 
at him. She 
had heard strange 
stories of his youth, 


p>! 


c3| aK 


L’AMERICAIN: 


SKetch. By Frank Richardson. 


But obviously his prematurely grey 
hair and his drawn, almost hard, mouth 
showed that his past had not been devoid 
of sorrow. 

Though disappointed that he did not 
continue she laughed :— 

“Before long I shan’t be on speaking 
terms with anybody. Everybody in 
England will cut me.’ 

‘He raised. his eyelids. 

““T shan’t cut you,” he smiled. 

She loved to see him smile, 

“\Vho,” he inquired, “is going to cut 
the beautiful American w idow who has 
taken my house for the season ? Ge 

“But,” she interposed, “ you forget who 
Tam the widow of. You forget that Cyrus 
P. Bangs was, well, not exactly a Canned 
Beef King but a Canned Beef Prince. Has 
it ever struck you that there are many 
more kings in the American Republic than 
in any aro monarchy ! we 

“Oh,” he replied, “ you mean this out- 
cry in the press. What has that got to do 
with it?” 

“ Everything,’ she answered earnestly. 
“May I not be ‘butchering you all to make 
an American holiday? Why, the Tar- 
ringtons, who faithfully promised to lunch 
here to- day , telephoned at the last moment 
an absurd excuse.” 

“Tm very glad they did.” 

He was extraordinarily glad they did. 
It was his intention to propose to her the 
moment the servants had left the room. 

She interpreted. his intention. A flush 
of pink came into. her cheeks and she 
laughed joyously. 

“Tm so pleased you're not afraid,” 
said. 

“Afraid !’’ he echoed. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you that I had told 


she 


the Tarringtons our lunch would be made 
entirely from articles supplied by the Bangs’ 
Packing Company.” 
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In spite of his love, he shuddered. He 
regretted that lunch was only half over. 

“You see,” she added lightly, ‘‘I have 
the courage ol my—preparations.” 

“T trust,” he said chivalrously, “ that 
the scare will soon blow over. I went 
over a great many of the packing houses 
in Chicago some two years ago and | 
certainly found them all right.” 

“T should think they are!” she ex- 
claimed hotly. “But I never knew you 
had been to Chicago.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“JT went under somewhat unfortunate 
circumstances. My wife—you know——’’ 

EaVeSiit 

He said what he had to say in staccato 
shorthand. (It would have to be said to 
her some time.) 

““T married her when I was quite young 
—Violet was a chorus girl in Les Cloches 
de Corneville—She drank—We never got 
on—She left me—Over twenty years ago 
—I divorced .her—But I heard something, 
and that she had fallen on evil days in 
America, out West—After all—she was my 
wile, so I went over to see what I could 
do—lI never found her.” 

The butler was filling his glass, and he 
broke off : — 

“This is a most excellent pdté-de-foie- 
gras.” 

Pleased at his praise, she exclaimed: 
“We flatter ourselves it is better than 
anything Strasburg can produce.” 

He had served in South Africa. 

He was in love with the woman. 

He did not flinch before the pdte. 

Something jingled against his fork. 
Puzzled, he said :-— 

“What's this?” 

“Why, it's a ring!” 
over towards him. 

“A ring! A 
extraordinary !’ 


she cried, leaning 


wedding ring! How 

He cleaned it in 
a glass of water 
and examined it 
closely, wiping the 
meat from the 
metal. 

His face turned 
ashen grey. 

Inscribed on the 
inside was :— 


“James and 
Violet, 17th May, 
1882.” Hooks 


A Colonial Threat. 


he colonial wife 
is not to be 


stories that were trifled with. When 
hazy from the fact her husband goes 
that the son of “up country” and 
country clergyman neglects to return 
cuts no. interesting within a fair and 
figure in London reasonable time she 
society. Chatterers simply advertises for 
in the clubs had him. Here is a 
but scanty data to recent advertise- 
go upon with re- ment from an 
gard to the early Australian paper: 
life of James Wy- “Tf my husband, 
vern, educated at A. B., does.. not 
Marlborough — and ire answer this adver- 
Wadham, remote “LA MILO” (MISS MONTAGUE) AA sie ed tisement in three 
from any possible In her 10-12-h.p. Coventry Humber car. Miss Montague, under the title of “La Milo,” essayed on weeks I LnEe nd 
accession to an en- Monday at the Pavilion the ambitious task of representing in statuary the Velasquez Venus lately to get married.— 


cumbered peerage. 


presented to the National Gallery 
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ARE STRAW HATS DANGER? By George Belcher. 


poco 


My man, your horse wants more to eat 


Not ’arf, mum! Look aht ’e don’t ’ave that straw ’at er yours 


The Elder Miss Meggs : 


Coster: 
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IANO. 


By Mark Hambourg. 


My 1,o000th Recital. 


Y last recital in London at the 
Queen’s Hall completed my 
t,oooth performance in public, 
though, of course, by no means 

these have been given in this 

country. I have played at ‘various places 
scattered throughout four continents, 
and in the process of touring have made 
some rather rapid jumps from one place to 
another. One of the most rapid of these, 

I think, was from Milan to Cardiff. I was 

engaged to appear in the former place on 

May 21, and on May 23 had to keep an 

engagement at Cardiff. 


all of 


A Bad Memory. 
Woes playing in San Francisco two 
years ago I suddenly remembered 
that I was engaged to appear at Sydney 
immediately afterwards, and discovered 
to my horror that even by the most 
rapid method of transit I should scarcely 
be able to go across half the world 
in time to keep my appointment there. 
However, I started immediately ; I should 
mention, by the way, that I had arranged 
to meet my brother, Boris Hambourg, the 
‘cellist, at Sydney, and had I failed to do 
so it would haye caused him considerable 
inconvenience, 


Five Days Late. 
V Jell, to make a long story short, my 
steamer arrived at Sydney five 
days after the date of my appointment to 
meet my brother, but by a happy and 
somewhat curious coincidence he had also 
started from England a few days later than 
he had intended, and the result was we 
both met in Sydney Harbour, his steamer 
arriving there just at the same moment as 


mine. We were, 1 may mention, in time 
to keep our professional appointment 
punctually. 

A Big Tour. 


in South Africa last 
ad some rather amusing 
I was standing on the 


I did a big tour 
autumn and h 
adventures there. 


Oe: Trifle Breau. ¥ 
“Do 


“"The piano,’ I answered. you 
carry it with you?” they both 
asked at once. I pointed to the packing 
case next me and said, “That is 


the piano; it is a trifle heav y to carry 
about with one, it weighs 1,200 Ib.” My 
interrogators seemed much amazed at the 
size of the piano, and after walking round 
the case once or twice said, “ How many 
people play it with you?” 


De Rose 
MR. MARK HAMBOURG 


The famous pianist, who, gaye in London the other 
day his 1,000th recital 


Boer Ignorance. 
owever, I am bound to acknowledge 
that these two Boers displayed an 
ignorance that is very rare to meet among 
them. ‘The pianois almost as common an 
instrument in a Boer household as it is in 
an English home, and many of them are 
certainly capable of appreciating good 
music. The Kaffirs, like many other savage 
races, are musically inclined. 


Kaffirs with Pianos. 
Gome Kaflfirs have a “ piano” of their own 
which has, at all events, the advan- 
tage of being a decidedly strong instrument 
and, indeed, only a person of considerable 
strength can play on iN The player uses 
not his hands but a sledge hammer, and 
the music evoked by this weapon is 
decidedly of a weird and no doubt to the 
native mind pathetic character. I gave 
altogether twenty-eight recitals during my 
tour in South ince and it really was, 7 
think, one of the most successful and 
pleasant I have ever done. 


An Experience in America. 
uring my recent tour in America I had 
rather an amusing and to me some- 
what dreadful experience of the ways of 
American journalists—this was when | 
was in Cincinnati. An extremely pretty 
and attractive-looking young lady called 
to see me one morning at my hotel. She 
asked me several questions, and perhaps 
because she was so nice and attractive I 
spoke rather more freely than I usually do 
to representatives of the press. 


A “Horrible Entertainment.” 

n the course of our conversation I said 

to her, “I have to go to a most horrible 

entertainment this evening.” The follow- 
ing morning when I opened my paper Isaw 
a big hez idline, ‘ ‘Mr. Hambourg atte nded 
a most horrible een last night.” 
Imagine my feelings when I thought “that 
the people. at whose house I had been 
were probably reading the same headline 
at that identical moment. 


The Life of a Pianist. 


‘The life of a pianist, though very 
delightful in many ways, is a great 
deal harder I think than the public 


generally imagine. The mental strain is 
very considerable, and personally I feel 
sure I never could stand it, although I am 
tolerably robust, without the aid of such 
distractions as I get from two hobbies. I 
have been a collector of stamps for several 


platform at the vears and _ have 
railway station at recently devoted 
Kroonstad near my spare hours, 
the packing case 9 which are not 
1g 66 e $ 99 
that contained iny A Famous Conductor’s “Organ Pipes. very. many, to 
yiano, which, of taking photo- 
> & | 
course, bore my graphs. 
name on it in : 
tolerably big Breaking the Ice. 
letters. A couple cene: Public 
a rBay Ve agere fae 
of Boers came drawing-room 
sauntering up, and of hotel in the 
after looking at Engadine. — The 
the case for a little Hon. Mrs. Snob- 
while turned their bington (to fair 
¢ 1 7 fo) 
attention to my- stranger): English 
self. After scan- people are so un- 
ning tay ee sociable, and never 
pace A a ene y speak to each other 
or a SO ae res without an intro- 
ese eI tee duction. I always 
marked, “So you make a point of 
are the pedal an being friendly with 
who is ady ee people staying at 
ecten eter SI the same hotel. 
ep ive SUDDOS = 
Tee arieme anaes M. AND MADAME SAFONOFF AND THEIR EIGHT CHILDREN es nese ate. 
: eee know them alter- 
vidual. What M. Safonoff, the famous conductor, whose recent visit to London to conduct the London Symphony wards, — °° Mr 
instrument do you Orchestra was so successful, delights in describing the above photograph as his ‘‘organ pipes” Pach , on the 


play ?” asked one, 
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Concert Roon 


Mish UWAGEIEIBIR 


Tine Week’s Tittle-Tattle. 


Stearn 


MR. A. C. LARMAN AS ‘ POPHAM” 


MR. M. C. 


HAUTREY AS ‘‘ AGATHA 


MR. J. BROOKE AS ‘‘CHARLOTTE” 


Stearn 


POSTGATE * AND 


Stearn 


MR. J. BROOKE AS ‘ CHARLOTTE” 


One of the most important of the Cambridge ‘‘May Week" festivities was the Amateur Dramatic Club's performances of A. W. Pinero's ‘‘ Magistrate,” 
which was presented to crowded houses for six nights. The ‘‘make-up” of the men as girls was exceptionally good 


A Suggestive Commentary 


An odd light is thrown upon the present 
Ss exciting position of things theatrical 
by the items in the ‘ Forthcoming Events” 
column of a contemporary. Forthcoming 
Events: Friday, July 6 — Botanical 
Gardens, Actors’ Orphanage Fund Féte; 
Friday, July 13—Oval, London Actors 
v. Provincial Actors ; Thursday, July 1g— 
Lord’s, Actors y. Authors. 


Shakspere Again. 
he Garrick Theatre promises soon to 
rival the Royal Institution, for on 
the afternoon of July 2 the Bishop of 
Ripon is giving an address there on 
Shakspere’s plays}to the members of the 
British Empire 
Shakspere Society. sei 


Twaddle. 


S uch may be 
called the 
play which Mrs. 


Patrick Campbell 
produced the other 
night at the Crite- 
rion Theatre. It 
seems a pity when 
the critics of 
London are 
anxious, nay striy- 
ing, to say the 
nicest possible 
things about one of 
the finest actresses 
of the time that 
she should waste 
her great talents 
upon plays such 
as The Macleans of 
Bairness. Is it a 
wonder that man- | 


““The Geisha” Again. 
Vey warm was the welcome given to 
The Geisha upon its revival by Mr. 
George Edwardes at Daly’s Theatre the 
other evening. The sote of the delightful 
musical comedy which charmed us ten 
years ago rang just as true; its beauty, 
brightness, and brilliancy are quite refresh- 
ing. Among Mr. Edwardes’s new importa- 
tions are Miss May de Sousa, who as the 
Geisha is a thing of joy; Miss Marie 
Studholme, who is charming as Molly 
Seamore, Miss Letty Lind’s old part; and 
Mr. George Graves, who promises to make 
the most of the part of Marquis Imari. 
Mr. J. A. E. Malone, the stage director, 
deserves all recognition for his wonderful 
stage settings. 


The Handel Festival. 


AS these lines are being writte the 
rehearsal for the magnificent Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace is in pro- 
gress, and the important question of hats 
or no hats for the chorus is probably being 
further discussed. The latest news is that 
at the last rehearsal Dr. Cowen had the 
courage to address the ladies on the sub- 
ject. One could see that he felt somewhat 
nervous. Jn his agitation he made frequent 
references to Mr. Walter Hedgcock. He 
thus placed that gentleman—who, by the 
way, Is an unmarried man—in a quandary. 
In fact, one lady hinted to the distinguished 
organist that he had better get away 1s 
soon as he could. 5 


Hats or No Hats. 
r. Cowen, who 

is also un- 
married, was afraid 
that if the ladies 
were compelled to 
remove their hats 
it would be a 
difficult matter to 
finda place where 


such — beautiful 
things could be 


kept in complete 
safety ; besides, he 
thought that most 
of them had been 
buying new hats 
and would be 
rather anxious to 
show them. 


ortunately, the 
seats of the 
Handel orchestra 
are gradually ele- 
vated, and if hats 
were worn the 


agers here and  Memuammaiens 
there complain of 
approaching bank- 
ruptcy ? 


A SCENE FROM 


“THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING” 


The successful curtain-raiser by M. E+ Francis 
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AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 


zuis & Watery difficulty of seeing 
would not be very 


great. 


THES PATBET 


L’Entente Cordiale. 
INCE - my first 
visit to London 
in 1894 what a 
great advance 
has been made in 
the entente cordiale between the [English 
public and myself; and now to-day when 
we are good friends I might as well confess 
that when I first appeared in London 
English audiences did not seem precisely to 
understand my aims in art. In this they 
were to be excused for my songs were the 
product of a new school 
of art—a departure from pp 
traditional routine that 
astonished even my own 
country. But whilst in 
Vrance they were ready to 
accept an art that seemed 
to French people to be 
both natural and. sincere, 
I do not think that English 
people were at all so ready 
to receive it simply because 
they did not understand it. 
They would not accept 
these literary “audacities” 
which in the form of song 
wept about the vices and 
miseries of humanity, 
whipped. their hypoctisies, 
laughed at the false 
formulas of respectability, 
and prayed for an equal 
indulgence and kindness of 
heart for all. 


A Symbol. 
was believed here to be 


symbolical. of © the 
“flowers of eyil’”’ whilst 
my wholé aim was_ to 


punish evil and vice by 
exposing it. I needed, 
therefore, plenty of time to 
make myself understood, 
but I think in the end I 
succeeded in doing so. But 
it was a big task to try and 
conquer entirely the pre- 
judices of a great nation, 
a nation that I love and 
greatly admire, and in: the 
accomplishment of the tasks 
I brought to my aid those 
“ Pompadour © Chansons,” 
songs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, 
which bring back to us all 
the grace‘and eloquence of 
France of old, France of 
Versailles ; and. with these 
songs | won my way into 
your hearts: and achieved 
my great victory. 


My Great Victory. 


The public in 


accepted 
then 


London 
me, and 
last year when I 
toured in the provinces 
the public there too accepted me.. The 
gaiety of these songs conquered you— 


the wit, the grace, 
the robes. of our 
grandmothers, wot. 


me a place in the 


English heart — a 
place I hope to 
keep. 


Past and Present. 


in Art 


By Yvette Guilbert. 


The Story of a Critic. 
BY the way, I may tell here the story of 
a critic whose attentions I once 
attracted. He was not an English critic; 
indeed, who he was or where he lived 
matters not. After he had heard my 
“ Pompadour Chansons”’ he wrote of me 
the following day in his paper, ‘1 wonder 
Madame Guilbert lays the period of her 
songs and dances in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when she surely must know that no 
songs or dances of that period exist.” I 
think that critic had a great deal to learn. 


MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT 


My Last Song Season. 
his is the last season I shall devote 
to. songs. Next October I com- 
mence a new career on the legitimate 
stage. Tor some time past I have been 
wishing to create a new character on the 
stage. I believe in doing this I shall not 
be alienating the affections of those who 
like my songs. 
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Creating a New 


Character. 
trust if it becomes 
established — that 


it will do away with 
such parts known as ( 

the ingénue, grande coquette, and ducgne 
being played by artists whose real age 
must put them out of real sympathy with 
the parts they assume. My object is 
perhaps difficult to explain. I wish to 
create the character of the demi-vieille, 
of those who are no longer young but are 
yet far from old age. It 
is usually the desire of an 
artist to play the part of 
someone much younger 
than she really is. I want 
to create an interest in the 
characters of middle age 
which have been so entirely 
neglected. 


The Middle-aged. 
[2 a comedy which I am 
producing in the 
autumn I have such a part, 
and I hope to play one 
here before very long. 
Every country, however, 
has its own particular 
sense of humour, and what 
would appear to the in- 
habitants of one to be im- 
mensely amusing would 
seem to another nation dull 
and stupid. Itis such diffe- 
rences of thought that the 
artist must become familiar 
with and understand, and 
as I learnt to understand 
them with regard to songs 
so I hope to come to un- 
derstand them with regard 
to the dramatic art. Such 
differences of thought are, 
however, to a great extent 
superficial. Human nature 
is the same all the world 
over and is moved to tears 
and laughter by the same 
causes, and so it is that in 
the study of human nature 
the artist gains the best 
knowledge of her art. 
YVETTE GUILBERT. 


The Musical Invasion from 
Austria. 
M: Hugo Gorlitz is to 
be congratulated on 
haying secured a visit from 
the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society to London _ this 
week. Following in the 
footsteps of the Vienna 
| Male Choir which made 
such a great success, the 
Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra likewise gives these 
concerts for the benefit of 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund and the 
Austro-Hungarian Francis Joseph Institute. 
The expenses of 
the orchestra, 
namely, their 
travelling ex- 
penses and salaries, 
will be defrayed 
by Herr Krupp. 


Enea | 


Sarouy 
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Women. 


MRS. CECIL RALEIGH 


A crayon drawing by Mrs. Florence P. Humphrey 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS ADELINE BOURNE 


Miss Bourne takes the part of the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots in ‘‘Dorothy o’ the Hall” at the New Theatre 
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A TESTIMONIAL. By Will Owen. 


Master (to new applicant): Are you sober >? 
Man: Yessir—often 
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THE ABSENT SPOUSE. By G. L. Stampa. 


Mr. Henpeck: Is something the matter, Miss Lucy? 
Miss Lucy: The stupid thing wants blowing up, that’s all 
Mr. Henpeck: What a pity my wife’s not in; she’d do it 
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STILL HAD TO COME. By Starr Wood. 


Captain of Liner (good-naturedly): Waiting for the moon to come up, eh? 
Sufferer: Oh dear me! Has that got to come up too? 
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After-dinner Dialogues: 


The Big Dinner Party. 


SCENE.—The ‘‘ room’? at Thornton Towers, a bright, 
big apartment where the housekeeper, Mr:. Bothway, 
holds sway. It is a pleasant place with the best 
china services in glass-faced cupboards, old cut glass 
decanters on shelves, engravings of bishops and 
generals and M.F.H.’s, all of ‘‘the family,” in 
wooden frames on the walls. The two windows, 
cloaked now by drawn blinds, look on to the shrubbery. 
A table covered with a red cloth occupies most of 
the central space. Some stiff early Victorian chairs 
stand against the walls, some arm chairs are 
drawn up near the fireplace. The season is early 
autumn and a coal fire burns brightly. A big 
grandfather’s clock ticks comfortably in one corner, 
Mrs. Bothway, a pleasant matronly woman in 
black dress, black and violet cap, and go'd-rimmed 
spectacles, is sitting with crossed hands dozing before 
the fire, The clock strikes ten and she wakes with 
a start to see the chef, Mons. Jean Dupuis, in his 
white cook’s clothes and cap, standing near her and 
leaning on a chair back, 


N rs. Botuway: Good ’evens! how you 
startled me. 

Mons. JEAN: Well, it is all over, this 
famous dinner. 

Mrs. Boraway: Ah! and they’ve 
broken two plates of the old Crown. Derby 
amongst them I’m told. If ever they get 
that service out of me again——. 

Mons. JEAN: They eated all the 
“Péches Melba,” that old thing, but my 
“ Soufflé Vésuve,” a real creation, that 
must have frightened them for no one has 
tasted it. 

Mrs. Boruway: But very handsome 
those Vesuviuses looked, Monsieur Jean, as 
they went in with the fire coming up 
through the ice and the chocolate larver 
flowing down the sides; I just happened to 
be going through the hall at the time. 
(The butler, Mr. Porson, and his lordship’s 
valet, Mr. Crack, have 
entered—the first rubicund 
and bald-headed with a 
manner like a genial bishop, 
the second lean and with 
little side whiskers, in 
appearance like a Harley 
Street physician.) 

Mr. Porson: It was 
not through lack of atten- 


tion being directed to 
them, Mossieu le Chef. 


Old Major Gillson said his 
moustache was singed by 
the flames. Ain’t it time 
we had supper ? 

Mrs. Botuway: Yes, it 
is. Wherever that Charles 
is 1 don’t know. Well? 

Mr. Porson: Well! 
They've all settled down 
to bridge now in the library 
and Venetian Room except 
three that’s sitting on the 
fender rail like sparrers and 
talking of Plato, and such 
muck. 

Mr. Crack: What did 
his Nibs drink at dinner ? 

Mr. Porson: A glass of 
our old madeira, cham- 
pagne, and claret after. 

Mr. Crack: That means 
indigestion for ’m to night 
and gout to-morrow morn- 
ng. I must get ’m out 
some of ‘is tabloids or that 
blessed bell will be ringing 
all night. What made ’m 
drink claret ? 

Mr. Porson: Don’t 
know. I tried to keep 
him off it. I expect he 
was riled to see his magnum 


Artist : It's a new idea of mine. 


of ’75 Lafitte going round and no one 
looking at it except that voung Frobisher, 
who had a corona—corona in one hand and 
his glass in the other and took a puff and 
a sip alternately. 

Mr. Crack: The young pig! 


Mr. Porson: Disgusting’s the only 
word. 

Mrs. Boruway: Tell us all about the 
dinner. 

Mr. Porson: Ah! oh! well. They 


all went in according to the Court Guide, 
his Nibs with Lady Selina and the old 
woman with the admiral, twenty-four in 
all,as you know. Our old dragon had the 
colonel and that literary fellow, he that 
wrote the cookery book, down her end. 

Mons. Jean: Ah, that ‘bon gourmet ” 
we haye heard so much of. 

Mrs. Botuway: Cramming him and 
his book down our throats. 

Mr. Porson: A bong gourmet is he? 
A pretty sort of a bong anything | should 
think. Just you listen, mossieu. At the 
start, before the soup, he pulls out a silver 
box and pops two brown biscuits down by 
his side. 

Mr. Crack: Banting, I ‘xpect. 

Mr. Porson: Wus’. Wouldn't take 
any soup; scraped all the sauce off his 
fillets de sole—— 

Mons. Jean: Le barbare ! 

Mr. Porson (warming to his work): 
Wouldn't so much as look at your Cairene 
hentrey—— 

Mons. Jean: Mes baisers d’odalisque ! 

Mr. Porson: Wouldn't have no cham- 
pagne, but asked for whisky and soda. 


| got that effect by rubbing out 
Candid Friend: Dear me! Excellent idea; but what a pity you didn’t carry it further 
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Mrs. Boruway: And he wrote a book 
on cookery ! 

Mr. Porson: Asked for gravy an] 
vegetables only when the agnoo Trianon 
came on—— 

Mons. JEAN (much pained): Ah! 

Mr. Porson: And was ’oyvering doubt- 
fully over a quail when our old woman, 
who'd been watching him and _ shifting 
about on ‘er chair as if it was a hot stove, 
says, “ You don’t seem to care for my 
dinner to-night, Mr. Smith. Isn't the 
dishes to your taste?’’ ‘“ Well, to tell you 
honest truth, Lady T,’’ ’e answers, “I've 
written a hencytlopedia about all this 
Trench food, but for real enjoyment give 
me a grilled chop and chips.” 

Mr. Crack: I wonder she didn’t have 
‘im bundled neck and crop out of the 
house. (The others agree, Mons. JEAN'S 1's 
volling in his throat like distant thunder. 
Cnarves, in the chocolate and canary livery 
of the house, has laid the table. Tie head 
chauffeur and her ladyship's maid have 
joined the group.) 

Mrs. Boruway: Well, don’t let’s talk 
of these horrible doings any more. 

Mr. Porson (changing the subject): I 
think I know where I can lay my hand on 
a nice dish of reindeer tongues. 

Mons. JEAN: And we will open that 
paté de merles de Corse my cousin at 
Marseilles ‘ave sent me. 

Mr. Crack: And there is a magnum 
left of that ’92 that the old man thought 
had gone flat. (The others laugh.) : 

Mr. Porson: Ah, they don’t have our 
delicate taste upstairs. 

Mr. Crack: No, nor 
yet our brains. (They take 
theiy places at the table.) 

N. N.-D: 


Bravo, Mr. Punch! 


A n excellent idea—the 
reissue by arrange- 


ment with the proprietors 
of “ Punch,” by the Amal- 
gamated Press [.td., of the 
“Punch Library of Hu- 
mour,” ‘designed to provide 
in a series of volumes, each 
complete in itself, the cream 
of our national humour.” 
Three volumes are now on 
sale—‘ Mr. Punch at the 
Seaside,’ “Mr. Punch’s 
Railway Book,” and ‘ Mr. 
Punch on the Continong” 
—at 1s. each. Here is a 
gem :— 


The Steam Launch in Venice 
“Sic Transit Gloria Mundi” 
» A ndsome ‘Arriet: Oh 

my! Ifit yn’t that 
bloomin’ old Temple Bar, 
as they did aw’y with out 
o’ Fleet Street. Mr. Belle- 
ville (referring to Guide 
book): Now, it ’yn’t! It’s 
the fymous Bridge o’ Sighs, 
as Byron went and_ stood 
on; ‘im as wrote Our Boys, 
yer know. ’Andsome’ 
*Arriet: Well I never! It 
tyn’t much of a Size, any- 
‘ow. Mr. Belleville: ’Ear, 
‘ear! TF ustryte! 


